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time he shall be imprisoned and make fine; the fourth time
he shall abjure the town. And this judgment shall be given
upon all manner of forestallers, and likewise upon those
that have given them counsel, help, or favour." 128 Among
other methods of forestalling, ordinances of the same period
especially mention those who buy wares in a town before the
hour fixed for the opening of the market; and those who
in ports go out to ships laden with merchandise as they
enter, and " do buy the merchandise in gross and then do
sell them at greater and dearer prices than the first mer-
chants would do, to tho grievance of the common people." 129
In the later years of Edward III. the prohibition of fore-
stalling was again and again renewed by statute.180 It was,
as we have seen, during this period that greater freedom of
trade was allowed between foreign merchants and English-
men, and with the advantages of trade came also some of the
disadvantages peculiar to its early stages.

The prohibition, it is clear from  the wording of the
statutes, had primary reference to those who endeavoured to
secure local and temporary monopolies of the supply of food,
especially of corn"; though it] was wide enough to cover all
similar attempts with other wares.    The records of the city
of London furnish two excellent examples, both of the offence
and of the way in which the local authorities dealt with it.
The first of these is in the year 1311.    Thomas Lespicer of
Portsmouth   had   brought to London six pots of Nantes
lampreys.    Instead of standing with his lampreys for four
days after his arrival in tho open market, under the wall of
S. Margaret's Church in Bridge Street, he took them to tho
house of Hugh Matfrey, a fishmonger; there stowed them
away; and sold them a couple of days after to Matfrey, and
without bringing them to open market at all.   They wcro
both Drought before the mayor and aldermen, confessed their